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THE DOGMATIC BASES OF THE LITURGY 
VI 


HE dogma of predestination and of the consequent 

gratuitousness of grace is basic to the Church’s entire 

A ) sacramental system, which in turn gives meaning and 

form to the worship of the Church. The axiom that 

sacraments produce their effect ex Opere Operato is 

merely a cultual application of the fundamental principle that 
the formation of our supernatural life is due to God alone. 


We have already called attention to the marvelous nature of a 
sacrament. As a sensible, material channel and instrument of the 
holy and divine, it intimately corresponds not only to the body- 
spirit nature of man, but furthermore to the cosmic nature of origi- 
nal sin and of the redemptive work of Christ. As the primal sin 
of Adam was not restricted in its effects to the inner life of man, 
but reached out from thence and encompassed with its curse the 
entire cosmos and all therein, so on the other hand did the divine- 
human Redeemer liberate from the clutches of Satan not only our 
spirit, but matter as well, lifting it up into the ambit of His grace. 
For this reason, somewhat of the redemptive virtue of Christ in- 
heres in the sacraments even in respect to their sensible-material 
nature. They are sacred signs (signa sacra) not merely because 
of their effects, but also according to their physical being. In some 
manner or other this physical nature of theirs is also included in 
and sanctified by the grace of the Redeemer, and in consequence is 
rendered capable of being the agent of supernatural life. In virtue 
of the receptivity for the divine operation inherent in all things 
created by God, a divine quality attaches to the blessed water and 
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oil and chrism; in other words, their relation to grace is not only 
logical and moral, but physical and real. 


The question we are treating here is not a purely academic 
one, concerning which the Thomists happen to have a different 
solution from that of the Scotists. ‘The Fathers of the Church, and, 
following their example, all the early scholastics, particularly the 
school of St. Victor, associated the supernatural operation of Christ 
so closely with the visible sacramental signs that they even thought 
of it as being localized in these signs. Sacraments, according to 
them, are a container of the supernatural (vas gratiae) , they are the 
proper domain of the redeeming activity of Christ. Thus, for in- 
stance, as St. Ambrose in the West and St. Gregory of Nyssa in 
the East simultaneously teach, baptismal water by the very fact 
of its having been blessed has the vis divina which cleanses the bap- 
tismal candidate of original sin; it does not therefore receive this 
power only later on, in the act of baptismal infusion. In each 
sacrament the power of Christ’s grace is already made present extra 
hominem, i.e., independently of the actual sacramental administra- 
tion, in virtue of the priestly act of consecrare, benedicere, sanctifi- 
cate. 


They therefore considered the sacraments, all of them, as 
having the same basic structure as the holy Eucharist. In the 
eucharistic sacrament the body and blood of Christ become present 
extra hominem, i.e., through the sole consecration of the bread and 
wine. Similarly, according to the Fathers and the majority of the 
pre-Thomistic theologians, the remaining sacraments likewise come 
into being extra hominem, through the “‘consecration’”’ of the visi- 
ble signs. Even before their application to the recipient, as it were 
before the ‘“‘communion”’ of their saving grace, these sacramental 
signs contain a supernatural power of grace as a result of their 
“consecration”’ by the priest—although of course they do not con- 
tain the Giver of grace Himself, as does the Eucharist. 


St. Thomas was the first to abandon this ancient and tradi- 
tional doctrine, unmindful of the fact that he thereby disrupted the 
harmonious unity of the sacramental system and that it meant an 
isolation of the Eucharist. In opposition to the school of St. Vic- 
tor he formulated the new principle: virtus spiritualis non potest 
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esse in re corporea per modum vittutis permanentis. According to 
him, therefore, the grace of Christ is not contained in the visible 
sign formaliter, but only virtualiter. But that grace actually is con- 
tained (contineri), that somehow the saving activity of Christ is 
present in the visible signs, St. Thomas likewise does not ques- 
tion. In view of this fact we can conclude that the Scotist theory, 
which admits only of a moral causality in regard to the sacra- 
ments, is in contradiction not merely to pre-Thomistic tradition 
but also to St. Thomas. 


Accordingly we accept as a truth attested by most weighty 
and venerable tradition that the performance of the sacramental 
rite in some new and mystical manner renders present the saving 
activity of Christ, whether this take place extra hominem or in 
homine; moreover, that this saving activity is present entitatively, 
i.e., in its very being, and not merely in its moral effects. We are 
furthermore of the opinion that precisely this realistic conception 
of the sacraments is of no small import for the attainment of a 
truly living Christianity. For particularly in our day Christianity 
is reproached with being one-sided and static: i.e., that it draws its 
inner life and energy exclusively from the past; that its vision and 
interests are rigidly fixed on that one point of world history, be- 
longing to the dim past, in which Christ lived. Consequently, it 
is said, the religious perspective of the Christian is characterized, 
not by the dynamic of contemporary life and experience, but 
rather by a static mentality, looking backward to bygone, never 
to be repeated events. 


Only those, however, can speak in this fashion who know 
nothing of the present and living forces of the sacrament, who are 
ignorant of the sublime fact that the sacrament here and now ren- 
ders present the redemptive work of Christ itself—not merely its 
fruit. Hence the faithful personally experiences the activity of the 
Savior, not soleiy in its results deriving from past historical events, 
but as an immediate present reality. Thus in the sacramental mys- 
terium time has been vanquished. Christianity is not centered on 
the past; it is a living now. The great and holy drama which took 
place in Galilee and on Golgotha nineteen hundred years ago ever 
and again enters into my immediate present, becomes actual to me 
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here and now in a sacramental-mystical manner (per modum sa- 
cramenti) the moment I receive a sacrament, above all, if it be the 
Sacrament of sacraments. 


It is precisely this Sacrament of sacraments, the mysterium 
of holy Mass, which receives new meaning if viewed in the light of 
the above fact. Much credit is doubtlessly due to Dom Odo Casel 
for having energetically and perseveringly called attention to the 
fact that in holy Mass not merely Christus passus but the passio 
Christi, in other words, the redeeming act of His oblation itself, 
becomes present actvality. And this truth he has presented in ever 
increasingly exact, clear, and correct theological formulation. When 
Christ in the cenacle spoke of the bread which shall be ‘‘given’’ 
and of His blood which shell be “‘shed,’’ He anticipated (rendered 
present beforehand) His passion and death in a mystical-sacra- 
mental manner. Similarly, the eucharistic action, which according 
to Christ’s will merely repeats what He Himself performed, is in 
meaning and content nothing else than a cultual re-presentation 
of His sacrificial passion; it is an objective memorial of His saving 
death enacted in the liturgical rite. 

St. Paul has this in mind when he admonishes the Corinthi- 
ans: “‘For as often as you shall eat this bread and drink the chalice, 
you shall proclaim the death of the Lord.’’ According to the Apos- 
tle, therefore, the proclaiming of the Lord’s death takes place 
through our eating of this Bread. This certainly signifies, how- 
ever, that the remembrance (anamnesis) of the death of Christ is 
not to be merely subjective but sacramental, namely, a remem- 
brance which is objectively completed by consuming the blessed 
bread and wine. The same thought is expressed by St. Thomas in 
the declaration: ‘“‘Hoc sacramentum dicitur sacrifictum in quantum 
repraesentat ipsam passionem Christi—This sacrament is called 
sacrifice inasfar as it re-presents the passion of Christ.” 


It is therefore not an adequate explanation of the sacramental 
action to say (as some have recently done) that the mysterium 
renders present, not the redemptive act of Christ itself, but only its 
efficacious power. According to this theory, there would in last 
analysis be question only of the redeeming presence of the person 
of Christ, and not of a cultual re-presentation (making actually 
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present) of His sacrificial passion. But in that case, the relation of 
the eucharistic oblation with the Last Supper and with the sacrifice 
of the cross would consist solely in the identity of the unus sacer- 
dos Christi; whereas the Council of Trent seems to demand also 
an identiy in regard to the una hostia, i.e., that in the eucharistic 
mysterium we also have the presence of Christ as hostia, as the 
one who delivers Himself to death for our sake. It is evident there- 
fore that the content of the eucharistic mysterium can only be the 
passio Christi itself, and not merely the saving power of His self- 
oblation. That there is question not merely of the dynamic but 
rather of the real presence of the passion of Christ seems, moreover, 
to be demanded by the very concept of sacrament. For a sacrament 
is supposed to be a similitudo, a visibly perceptible representation 
of what takes place in the supernatural sphere. But in the supernat- 
ural sphere there occurs Christ’s oblation of self to the Father, 
that is to say, an act, an event. As Abbot Vonier says in his book 
A Key to the Doctrine of the Eucharist, ‘‘We enact the death of 
Christ in a sacramental manner.” 

Perhaps a slight modification or moderation in terminology 
in respect to this sublime concept of the Mysteriengegenwart (pres- 
ence in sacramental manner) would not be out of place, in order 
to render the thought still more exactly and with less possibility 
of being misunderstood. Instead of speaking of the presence of 
Christ’s ‘‘death,’’ as does Abbot Vonier, or of the presence of the 
passio Christi, as does Casel, it would be better to say that we 
have a sacramental re-presentation (making present again) of 
Christ’s act of self-oblation, a repraesentatio of His expiatory will 
to sacrifice. For it is after all this interior giving of self, this obla- 
tion of His heart, which vitalizes and informs the sacrificial act of 
Christ. The external self-oblation of His bloody death is nothing 
else than the expression, the natural visible manifestation of His in- 
terior sacrificial act. It is this act of interior offering which is es- 
sential. And it is this act, too, which constitutes the permanent 
and eternal nature of the high-priesthood of Christ. For in it cul- 
minates the essential function of the God-man: His self-oblation to 
the Father for the salvation of the brethren. Hence this act, above 
all others, is imperishable and eternal. And precisely for this reason 
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it can ever enter anew, in a sacramental manner, into our present 
time; it can become a present reality hic et nunc. Accordingly it is 
the pure, unadulterated truth, and no hyperbole, when we declare 
that as often as we devoutly celebrate or pray the Mass we are 
standing at the foot of the cross with the Blessed Virgin and St. 
John. We are witnesses, we are actual spectators of the most sub- 
lime, the most pure, the most fearful yet fruitful act which ever 
took place on earth: the final, supreme oblation of Christ for His 
brethren. 


The eucharistic sacrifice occupies the central position in the 
Church’s worship. So true is this that we would be justified in 
simply calling her entire worship eucharistic. From this it evi- 
dently follows that in the eucharistic worship, above all, are sum- 
marized and manifested all those characteristics which constitute 
the true nature of Christianity. Thus Christianity is first of all 
theo-centric in its orientation; the Eucharist, too, is offered to the 
triune God alone. It is Christo-centric; in Mass it is through and in 
Christ that we offer ourselves to the Father. Christianity is further- 
more ecclesio-centric; the fellowship of believers (ecclesia) through 
Christ dedicates itself to the Trinity in Mass. Finally, the Euchar- 
ist corresponds also to the sacramental, mysterio-centric character 
of Christianity, for our oblation of self takes place in sacramento. 


But also the formation of our personal Christian lives is mir- 
rored in the eucharistic sacrifice. For the life of a Christian is noth- 
ing else than a continuous “‘transubstantiation’’ of our natural 
being into supernature; and in consequence it is also an ever re- 
newed “‘communion” with Christ, and through Him with God. 


In conclusion, we may therefore say that the dogmatic bases 
of the Church’s liturgy are revealed in her eucharistic worship as 
nowhere else. Holy Mass is as it were a tangible and easily intel- 
ligible compendium of Christian dogma. It was from this com- 
pendium that the Christians of the first centuries learned to know 
and love those truths of faith in particular which derive from the 
very soul of the Church and which constitute her inmost life. And 
they learned them not in abstract dry formulas, not only as a 
legomenon to which one must give believing consent, but as an act, 
a dromenon which was visibly enacted in their presence and in 
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which they personally had an intimate and active part. Through a 
living participation in this mysterium, they drew the joyful con- 
viction of being numbered among the chosen, the elect; from it 
they received the strength of martyrdom. 

If this heroic spirit of early Christendom is again to revive 
in our own day, it is imperative that the eminently didactic value 
of the liturgy be allowed to exercise its full influence and efficacy. 
The immediate need, therefore, is to bring our faithful into close 
contact with the liturgy. We can never be sufficiently grateful to 
our present-day liturgical movement for having already accom- 
plished much in this respect. But it is equally necessary to bring 
the liturgy closer to the people. Only a liturgy of the people, a 
popular liturgy in the best sense of the term, will be able to realize 
the noble meaning and the perennial aim of the Church’s wor- 
ship: namely, to make the truths of our faith intelligible and vital. 
that is to say, to be prayed dogma. 


(The End) 
KARL ADAM 


Tuebingen, Germany 
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LENTEN STATIONS IN ROME 


O those who own a missal and read it at daily Mass, 
the word “‘station”’ is very familiar; it appears as a 
heading each day of Lent. To the uninitiated, it 
would convey the idea of the way of the cross, and 
many conclude, if they stop to consider the matter 

at all, that in Rome, during Lent, the way of the cross is made in 

certain churches, in a different one each day. 








The word “‘station’”’ has quite another meaning: taken from 
the Latin statio, it means to stop, to stay awhile, to pray, meditate 
and venerate the holy relics of the saints and martyrs treasured in 
Rome’s old churches, in her four major basilicas, St. Peter, St. 
Paul, the Lateran, St. Mary Major, and in some of her minor ones. 
The “‘stazionit Quaresimali’’ or Lenten stations, are always in the 
old, the very old churches of Rome, most of them primitive and 
small, often half hidden on a sunken level. These were originally 
the first twenty-five parish churches of early Christian Rome, built 
in the fourth century at the close of the persecutions of the Roman 
emperors. Many of them have been rebuilt during the centuries, in 
part or in whole, on the same foundation; but they still are and 
appear venerable and ancient with the calm serenity of great age, 
and this calm seems to descend upon us and surround us while we 
pause and tarry awhile within their protecting walls. 


The devotion to the Lenten stations has always been very 
dear to the Roman people and its origin goes back to the very early 
centuries. Then it was made very solemn by the frequent presence 
of the reigning pope, who went barefooted in the procession, pre- 
ceded by the clergy and followed by the laity from all parts of the 
city, including the numerous and ever present pilgrims who have 
always flocked to Rome to receive the pope’s blessing and venerate 
all the holy places. The notes of a pilgrim of the seventh century 
mention his assisting at the station of S. Lorenzo in Panisperna, 
the spot where St. Lawrence was burnt on the gridiron. It was St. 
Gregory the Great, in the sixth century, who reorganized the an- 
cient ceremonial of the stations, which is still observed today, and 
historians picture him treading the streets of Rome like a true shep- 
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herd at the head of the Christian flock. The residing or visiting 
saints in their time must all have attended the Lenten stations; it 
is often mentioned in their lives: St. Francis of Assisi when he 
came to Rome, St. Catherine of Siena in the last years of her life, 
St. Frances of Rome, St. Bridget of Sweden, St. Ignatius of Loy- 
ola, St. Paul of the Cross, the founder of the Passionists, St. Philip 
Neri, Rome’s own saint, St. Benedict Joseph Labre, the French 
beggar saint who slept in the Colosseum and spent all his days 
praying in the churches. These are just a few; there are many, 
many others. 

Each church, the day of its station, is opened early in the 
morning, its outside entrance adorned with crimson and gold 
draperies, undulating with the breeze and seemingly alive; its 
pavement is strewn with laurel leaves and sprigs of box, sweet 
scented under the treading feet. There is a subdued air of festivity 
about. Because it is Lent and a time of penance, there are no 
flowers; but the real treasures of the church are all brought forth, 
the precious relics of the saints, ““‘with which God has willed to 
decorate this church,’”’ as the Latin prayer tells us. These are the 
heritage of centuries which are treasured in reliquaries old and 
precious, of gold and silver and rock crystal lovingly wrought! 
Only in Rome can such outstanding relics be seen, such as the right 
foot of St. James the Apostle—that foot that followed our Lord 
over the dusty roads of Palestine and then trod the ways of the 
world carrying the good tidings of the gospel. There are relics 
of the first popes, all martyrs, of the early saints, all martyrs too: 
St. Cecilia, St. Agnes, St. Sebastian, the popular St. Valentine, a 
Roman priest who was martyred in 270 under the emperor Aure- 
lian and whose life-story has never reached up, except the all im- 
portant fact, that of his martyrdom; later saints, such as St. Au- 
gustine and his mother St. Monica; St. Jerome and countless oth- 
ers, all our glorious ancestors in the faith. One is given the liberty 
of the house or rather of the church, and, between functions, all 
can go round and venerate these holy relics. If one has not got that 
very Catholic devotion to relics, one speedily acquires it! They are 
there ‘‘to increase our faith in the resurrection of the body” said a 
Roman peasant as she tenderly put a kiss with her hand on the 
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glass covering a relic. It is a real joy discovering one’s pet saints, it 
is like meeting an old friend. Surely the very air is permeated with 
their holiness, and, breathing it, one can hope to absorb something 
into one’s own soul. 

The order of the day is thus: about 10:30 high Mass is cele- 
brated at the central altar, above the confession or tomb of one of 
the early martyrs, so called because they ‘“‘confessed’’ Christ with 
the shedding of their blood. The altar is placed so that the priest 
celebrating Mass is turned facing the faithful, as was usual in the 
primitive Church. It is very quiet and impressive: a Mass of plain 
chant, the lights and candles burn before the holy relics, there is 
a deep, hushed devotion in the air. But it is in the afternoon that 
the stations are most largely attended and one can tell their where- 
abouts by the streams of people and the great number of students 
from the seminaries walking there and back, their long cassocks 
and colorful trimmings flying about them with their energetic 
walking. One always tries to walk to the station, as a penance; 
in the olden days it was the usual way of locomotion, the saints 
walked everywhere on the “‘asinello di S. Francesco,” St. Francis’ 
little donkey, one’s own two feet. Roman fashion, there is no ex- 
act hour, so one must calculate a little and hope to be there at the 
beginning. The station function is towards the ‘‘Ave Maria” or 
the setting of the sun and after Compline. As Lent proceeds, the 
hour recedes as the sun does and the evenings are longer. After 
Compline is ended, the litany of the saints is intoned by the choir 
in the sanctuary: “Kyrie eletson,’’ and the faithful who have as- 
sembled in large numbers in the church repeat: “Kyrie eleison.”’ 
It is all very informal, there are no pews or benches, all stand 
about or kneel as they prefer. But soon a path must be made 
down the center of the nave for the advancing procession. The 
Monsignore in his long black cloak, chief master of ceremonies 
from the Vatican, is always faithfully present, and under his 
masterhand the procession advances slowly: first, the seminarians, 
in surplices, from one of the colleges—three of them are appointed 
to carry the Cross and two lighted candles; in a basilica, a bell, 
suspended in a gilt support, is carried and rings at intervals; then, 
the monks and religious in their habits, or, in a basilica, the 
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canons in their purple robes and white and grey furred capes; last, 
a bishop or often a cardinal, his long purple train carried out at 
full length. When there is a cardinal present, the Italian Govern- 
ment sends four big “‘carabinieri,’’ a sort of gorgeous policeman 
in cornered hat with tall red plumes. They are nicknamed his 
angel guardians, “‘angeli custodi,”’ because they are sent to escort 
the prince of the Church, who has the rank of a prince of the 
royal blood while on Italian territory; they walk as a guard to 
the cardinal, taller than any one present, and looking very for- 
midable and majestic. After the cardinal and his court, the faith- 
ful join in behind, a heterogeneous, jostling crowd; there is no 
attempt at keeping them in file like the clergy—they must not en- 
croach on the cardinal’s train, but they may follow close on his 
heels. The devotees of the stations are varied indeed, lay and 
clerical, old and young, including a good portion of the Roman 
people of that special section of the city where the station is held. 
There are whole little families, young dark mothers with their 
tiny babies, groups of ragged children elbow a monsignore from 
the Vatican with purple trimmings and buckled shoes; a young 
student from the university, still carrying his books, stands side 
by side with a well established businessman, or a peasant from 
the Roman campagna; a few, but not many, smart ladies with the 
latest Paris hats walk beside ascetic friars in bare sandled feet; 
finally, the lovers of Rome, gathered from many countries, who 
come to Rome to pray and are seen throughout the year in all the 
churches on their feast days. This miscellaneous crowd is very 
faithful and one sees the same faces for the whole forty days, rain 
or shine, all devoutly and energetically singing the litanies. Out 
of the church the procession goes, under the outer portico with 
its red curtains, and if the weather is fair, and it almost always is, 
out in the adjoining square or “piazza.’’ The traffic has stopped— 
it is made to pause, however unwillingly, and listen to this por- 
tion of the Church Militant calling on the Church Triumphant 
for help and succor in all their necessities, spiritual and temporal. 
“Sancte Petre, ora pro nobis’’ the choir sings; “‘Sancte Petre, . . .”’ 
the layfolk repeat. ‘“Sancte Paule, ora pro nobis”; . . . “Ora pro no- 
bis’’ is echoed back in strong, vibrant tones. As each saint is thus 
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twice invoked, one feels they have surely heard. The procession 
winds its way in an old narrow street without a sidewalk, or on 
a busy piazza, or a quiet, almost countrylike place, far or near, 
according to the church and its surroundings. At Santa Sabina, 
the station of Ash Wednesday, and others situated away from the 
center, it is a real walk one takes, a holy and leisurely stroll and 
one of spiritual delight when one considers in whose footsteps 
one is walking, in whose company one is, and to whom one is 
singing! For surely, the saints in heaven lean over and watch with 
tender interest this group of pilgrims, part of the Church Mili- 
tant, on its ways upward towards them. They are all invoked, 
all of one’s pet and patron saints are there. After lovingly calling 
them for forty days one knows them all. Sometimes, when the 
walk is a long one, the tail of the procession gets quite out of 
touch with the beginning and the saints get rather mixed. The 
Monsignore Cerimoniere, always alert and present everywhere, 
at once sets the end straight again with a stentorian voice; he has 
sometimes to stop the singing with a closed umbrella, used as an 
orchestra stick, before he can reestablish order in the litanies. It 
is all very informal, and the utter simplicity borders on the naive 
and even has a humorous touch at times. ““Omnes sancti et sanctae 
Det, intercedite pro nobis—All ye saints of God, intercede for us.”’ 
“Ab insidits diaboli,’”’ sings the far-away choir; ‘‘From the snares 
of the devil, deliver us, O Lord!”’ echoes the pious layfolk at full 
voice. Looking around, one sees old and young absorbed in their 
litany; some, if met on the street, would never be suspected of 
being as devout or of knowing from memory the whole litany 
with its complicated ending. The sonorous Latin rolls from their 
tongue in deep tones, and all appear to enjoy it with solemn de- 
light and sing with full throat. ““A morte perpetua, libera nos 
Domine.’’ Out in the busy street, the trams and buses and taxis, 
all are made to stop and listen to this cry from the human heart, 
“From everlasting death, deliver us, O Lord!” 


, 


“Ora pro nobis,” calls the choir; “Ora pro nobis!” is an- 
swered back by a hundred voices. “Ora pro nobis!’ It echoes and 
reechoes all about; in the houses around, the people come to the 
windows and look down on the winding procession and murmur 
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“Ora pro nobis.’”’ It penetrates into the inner recesses of homes 
where people are working and the sick are lying. All join in un- 
consciously and murmur “Ora pro nobis,’ begging the help of 
heaven and the heavenly inmates on our poor, struggling humani- 
ty. “Peccatores!”” chants the choir; “Peccatores!—We sinners!” 
repeates the procession in convinced tones. And the walk proceeds, 
sometimes amid budding trees and dark cypresses and fresh green 
fields. The sun is setting on a mild spring day, or a chill wind— 
the “‘tramontana’’—blows from beyond the snow-covered moun- 
tains, making the crowded church seem cozy and warm on re- 
entering it. “Ut ecclesiam tuam sanctam regere et conservare dig- 
neris!’’ ‘‘For our holy Mother the Church, we implore Thee! de- 
liver her from her enemies!’ now numerous and strong!—one’s 
mind reverts to Russia, to Mexico, to Germany, to unhappy Spain. 
The last verses are long and complicated, as are our never-ending 
difficulties and necessities, but the faithful bravely sing them all 
through, praying in turn for the Apostolic Father, the holy or- 
ders, the kings and princes, the Christian people, the ‘‘stray ones” 
outside the protecting fold, last of all, for ourselves, “‘nosmetip- 
sos,”’—“‘that Thou mayest deign to fortify us in Thy holy ser- 
vice’’ and ‘“‘fill our hearts with heavenly desires’’—‘‘ad caelestia 
desideria erigas!’’ What a lovely prayer in this material, workaday 
world, that does its best to engross our minds with its own con- 
cerns to the exclusion of heavenly desires; it is the cry of our im- 
mortal soul, struggling amidst sometimes insurmountable obstacles, 
toward its final goal. 


By this time, the procession has reentered the church, dimly 
lighted with candles, its primitive mosaics and old roman columns 
softly seen through the descending shadows. The penitential walk 
is ended; on their knees on the leaf-strewn marble floor, all kneel 
and the “‘Miserere’’ is intoned, that beautiful psalm which im- 
plores the mercy of God on our iniquitous selves, ‘‘according to 
Thy immense mercy.’’ The harmonious Latin rolls on like a 
smooth river of sound, carrying upwards the heartpourings of 
this multitude, conscious of its guilt. ‘Sprinkle me with hyssop 
and wash me and I will become as white as snow,” “‘super nivem 
dealbabor.” “Cor mundum crea in me, Deus,” ‘‘create in me a new 
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heart.”’ ‘‘Give back the joy of Thy salvation!’’ Surely, God listens 
to such prayers, they are the ones our Mother, the Church, puts 
in our mouth during Lent. It is surely the best way of prayer. 
Looking around, there are almost no books out of which the 
prayers are read, so they come directly from the heart. After the 
Miserere, a short hymn is sung in honor of the holy relics solemnly 
exposed for the veneration of the faithful, in a simple, childlike 
melody: ‘“That they may rejoice in heaven, the souls of the Saints 
who have followed in the steps of Christ; because of His love they 
shed their blood, they exult now with Christ without end,”’ “cum 
Christo exultant sine fine.” 

Then the bells are rung and the relics of the true Cross are 
taken from its small, crimson baldachin by the officiating prelate, 
his hands and shoulders reverently covered in a gold and crimson 
humeral veil. He raises the golden reliquary in a blessing on the 
kneeling assembly. With this blessing the ceremony of the Lenten 
station is finished, ending 1ather abruptly. It takes in all about an 
hour, varying a little according to the length of the “‘walk’’— 
“‘the salutary way of God,” as this daily pilgrimage is called. At- 
tending the stations daily, one learns to love them, the long litany 
becomes so familiar that it even ceases to seem long, and one feels 
a deep satisfaction at having prayed this universal prayer. 

Walking home, as almost everyone does, one is always glad 
one has not missed the station and one looks up the next one, 
with eagerness and curiosity, in the daily missal. This daily pil- 
grimage takes one to the small, old churches where one would 
never go otherwise, the old, old ones that get neglected—as very 
old people do, alas! in our thoughtless age—except on their feast 
days. The evening air is chill, and, hastening our steps, we are 
glad to reach home. Ora pro nobis! ora pro nobis! runs through 
our minds continuously as a fading echo. If we are simple layfolk 
and not bound to all the ways of perfection, home may mean a 
bright wood fire, a cup of tea with a meager “‘bouchée théolo- 
gique,” a theological mouthful, following the rule of Roman con- 
fessors, who are still very strict on the subject of fasting. 


CAROLA MACMURROUGH 
Rome, Italy 
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THE WAY OF THE CROSS' 
PREPARATORY PRAYER 


In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen. 

In a spirit of humility and with a contrite heart, we offer 
unto Thee, eternal Father, this tribute of our worship, that it may 
redound to Thy honor and glory, and may avail us and all faith- 
ful Christians, both living and dead, unto the forgiveness of sins 
and the attainment of life everlasting.’ 

V. It behooves us to glory in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

R. In whom is our salvation, life and resurrection.* 

Let Us Pray 

O God, who in the passion of Thy Son didst show us the 
path to eternal glory by the way of the cross: graciously grant that 
as by our prayers we now follow Him to the place of Calvary, so 
we may also share His triumph with Him for all eternity. Who 
liveth and reigneth with Thee for ever and ever.‘ R. Amen. 


FIRST STATION 
Jesus Is Condemned to Death 


And in the morning the chief priests and the whole council, 
binding Jesus, led Him away and delivered Him to Pilate. And 
they all condemned Him and said: He is guilty of death. And 
Pilate sat in the place of judgment and delivered Him to them 
to be crucified.° 

V. God spared not His only Son. 


R. But delivered Him up for all of us.° 


1In the text here presented the initial ‘‘We adore Thee, etc.,’’ of every sta- 
tion has been omitted, as also the Stabat Mater, the individual stanzas of which 
are to be sung by the congregation between the stational prayers. 


*Compiled from offertory prayers of the Mass. 

‘Introit of Holy Thursday. 

‘Rite of the erection of the stations of the cross. 

5Mark xv, 1, Matt. xxvi, 66, and John xix, 16. 

"First antiphon of Lauds for Good Friday (Rom. viii, 32). 
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Let Us Pray 


O Lord, Jesus Christ, who didst come down to earth from 
the bosom of the Father in heaven and didst shed Thy precious 
blood for the remission of our sins: we humbly beseech Thee, 
that on the day of judgment we may be found worthy to be on 
Thy right hand and to hear Thy words: Come, ye blessed of My 
Father. Who livest and reignest for ever and ever.” R. Amen. 


SECOND STATION 
Jesus Takes up His Cross 


And bearing His cross He went forth to that place which is 
called Calvary. Hail, O Christ our King! Thou alone hast had 
pity on the folly of our sins. Obedient to the Father, Thou art 
led forth to be crucified, like an innocent lamb to the slaughter. 
To Thee be glory; to Thee be triumph and victory; to Thee the 
crown of highest honor and acclaim!* 

V. The Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all. 

R. For the wickedness of His people He hath stricken Him.° 

Let Us Pray 

O Lord, who hast said: My yoke is sweet and My burden is 
light: grant that we may be able so to carry it as to obtain Thy 
grace. Who livest and reignest for ever and ever.” R. Amen. 


THIRD STATION 
Jesus Falls the First Time under the Cross 


Our Lord Jesus Christ humbled Himself unto death, even 
to the death of the cross. For which cause God hath exalted Him 
and hath given Him a name that is above every name. Come, let 
us adore and bow down before God, let us weep in the presence 
of the Lord who made us, for He is indeed the Lord our God.” 

V. Surely He hath borne our infirmities. 

R. And He hath carried our sorrows.” 


7Collect, votive Mass of the Passion of our Lord. 


*John xix, 17 and alleluia verse (Paschal Time) of votive Mass of the 
Passion of our Lord. 


"Is. liii, 6 and 8. 

Vesting prayer before Mass. 

"Epistle of Palm Sunday (Phil. ii, 8-9) and Ps. xciv, 6-7 of daily Matins. 
“Is. liii, 4, 
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THE WAY OF THE CROSS 


Let Us Pray 
Grant, we beseech Thee, almighty God, that we, who fail in 
so many adversities through our own weakness, may take heart 
again through the pleading of the passion of Thine only-begotten 
Son. Who liveth and reigneth for ever and ever. “ R. Amen. 


FOURTH STATION 
Jesus Meets His Afflicted Mother 

To what shall I compare thee; or to what shall I liken thee, 
O virgin daughter of Jerusalem? For great as the sea is thy distress. 
O Mother of mercy, grant that we may ever realize in ourselves 
the death of Jesus and may share with Him in His saving passion.“ 

V. A sword of sorrow hath pierced thy soul. 

R. And hath filled thy heart with bitter pain.” 

Let Us Pray 

O Lord Jesus Christ, grant that now and in the hour of our 
death we may obtain the favor of Thy mercy through the piead- 
ing of the blessed Virgin Mary, Thy Mother, whose soul was 
pierced with a sword of sorrow in the hour of Thy passion. Who 
livest and reignest for ever and ever. ” R. Amen. 

FIFTH STATION 
Simon of Cyrene Is Forced to Take up the Cross 

And as they led Him away, they laid hold of one Simon of 
Cyrene, a passer-by, and forced him to take up the cross of Jesus. 
And they laid the cross on him, to carry after Jesus.” 

V. Whoever does not carry his cross and come after Me. 

R. Cannot be My disciple.” 

Let Us Pray 

Receive our prayers, O Lord, and be appeased, and in Thy 
mercy subdue to Thy service even our rebellious wills. Through 
Christ our Lord.” R. Amen. 


*Collect, Monday in Holy Week. 

“7 amentations of Jer. ii, 13, and Stabat Mater. 

“Luke ii, 35, Job ix, 18. 

Collect, votive Mass of the Seven Sorrows of the B. V. M. 
“Matt. xxvii, 32, Mark xv, 21, and Luke xxiii, 26. 
*Luke xiv, 27. 

Secret, Saturday of fourth week in Lent. 
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SIXTH STATION 
Veronica Wipes the Face of Jesus 

Lo, we have seen Him, and there is no beauty in Him nor 
comeliness; He is despised and the most abject of men, a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with infirmity. His countenance is as it 
were hidden, whereupon we esteemed Him not. His appearance is 
inglorious among men, and His form among the children of men. 
And yet He is the beautiful One above all the sons of men, and by 
His bruises are we healed.” 

V. Turn not Thy face away from us. 

R. And withdraw not from Thy servants in Thine anger.” 

Let Us Pray 

O God, who dost renew us to Thine image by the precious 
blood of Jesus Christ Thy Son: lead our footsteps in Thy paths 
so that we may truly obtain the gift of Thy divine charity. 
Through the same Christ our Lord.” R. Amen. 


SEVENTH STATION 
Jesus Falls a Second Time 

They delivered Me into the hands of the impious, they cast 
Me out amongst the wicked, and they spared not My soul. The 
powerful gathered together against Me, and like giants they stood 
against Me. And striking Me with cruel wounds, they mocked 
Me.” 

V. But Iam a worm and no man. 

R. The reproach of men and the outcast of the people.” 

Let Us Pray 

O God, who by the humility of Thy Son hast lifted up a 
fallen world: grant to Thy faithful people abiding joy; that those 
whom Thou hast delivered from the perils of eternal death, may 
come to enjoy unending happiness. Through the same Christ our 
Lord.” R. Amen. 


*Third responsory, Tenebrae of Holy Thursday, Is. liii, 3, lii, 14, Ps. 
xliv, 3. 

™Ps, xxvi, 9. 

“Secret ‘‘For Charity.” 

®Seventh responsory, Tenebrae of Good Friday, first responsory, ibid. 

Ps, xxi. 7. 

Collect, second Sunday after Easter. 
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THE WAY OF THE CROSS 


EIGHTH STATION 
Jesus Meets the Women of Jerusalem 


And there followed Him a great multitude of people and of 
women who bewailed and lamented Him. But Jesus turning to 
them said: Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not over Me, but weep 
for yourselves and for your children.” 

V. They that sow in tears. 

R. Shall reap in joy.” 

Let Us Pray 

O God, who dost choose rather to have mercy than to be 
angry with those who hope in Thee: grant that we may truly 
grieve for the evil we have done, and so deserve to obtain the 
grace of Thy consolation. Through Christ our Lord.* R. Amen. 


NINTH STATION 
Jesus Falls a Third Time 


My people, what have I done to thee, or in what have I 
grieved thee? Answer Me. I brought thee out of the land of 
Egypt, and thou hast led Me to the gibbet of the cross. Forty years 
I fed thee with manna in the desert, and thou hast beaten Me 
with blows and scourges. What more ought I do for thee that I 
have not done?” 

V. He was led as a sheep to the slaughter. 

R. And He was mute as a lamb before the shearer.” 


Let Us Pray 


Guard us, we beseech Thee, O Lord, in Thy ever-present 
mercy; and since without Thee weak man must fail, keep us ever 
by Thy help from all things harmful, and lead us to all things 
profitable unto our salvation. Through Christ our Lord.” R. 
Amen. 


*T_uke xxiii, 27-28. 

“Po. conv, 5. 

*Prayer for the People, Saturday of fourth week in Lent. 
*Reproaches of Good Friday. 

“He. 2,7. 

"Collect, fourteenth Sunday after Pentecost. 
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TENTH STATION 
Jesus Is Stripped of His Garments 


And they came to the place that is called Golgotha, which 
is the place of Calvary. And they gave Him wine to drink, mingled 
with gall. And when He had tasted He would not drink. And 
they divided His garments, casting lots; that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the prophet, saying: They divided My gar- 
ments among them; and upon My vesture they cast lots.” 

V. They gave Me gall for My food. 

R. And in My thirst they gave Me vinegar to drink.” 


Let Us Pray 
Strip us, O Lord, of our former self with its evil deeds and 
ways; and clothe us with that new nature which is created after 
the manner of God in justice and in holiness of truth. Through 
Christ our Lord.“ R. Amen. 


ELEVENTH STATION 
Jesus Is Nailed to the Cross 


And when they were come to the place which is called Cal- 
vary, they crucified Him there, and with Him two thieves, one on 
the right and the other on the left, and Jesus in the midst. My 
people, what have I done to thee? I have exalted thee with great 
power, and thou hast hanged Me on the gibbet of the cross.” 

V. They have pierced My hands and feet. 

R. They have numbered all My bones.” 


Let Us Pray 


O God, who by the passion of Thine only-begotten Son, 
and the five wounds from which His blood was poured, didst re- 
pair the evil wrought by sin in our human nature: grant, we be- 
seech Thee, that we who here on earth revere the wounds which 
He received, may be worthy to obtain in heaven the fruit of His 


Matt. xxvii, 33-35. 

Ps. Ixviii, 22. 

“Rite of religious profession. 

*]_uke xxiii, 33, John xix, 18, and Reproaches of Good Friday. 
“Ps. xxi, 17-18. 
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most precious blood. Through the same Christ our Lord.” R. 
Amen. 
TWELFTH STATION 
Jesus Dies on the Cross 

When Jesus therefore had seen His mother and the disciple 
whom He loved, He saith to His mother: Woman, behold thy son. 
After that He saith to the disciple: Behold thy mother. And Jesus, 
when He had taken the vinegar, said: It is consummated. And 
again, crying with a loud voice, He said: Father, into Thy hands 
I commend My spirit. And bowing His head, He gave up the 
ghost.* 

V. Christ for our sake became obedient unto death. 

R. Even the death of the cross.” 

Let Us Pray 

O Lord Jesus Christ, Son of the living God, who at the sixth 
hour didst mount the gibbet of the cross for the redemption of 
the world, and didst shed Thy precious blood for the remission 
of our sins: grant us, we humbly beseech Thee, that after our 
death we may enter with joy the gates of Paradise. Who livest and 
reignest for ever and ever.“ R. Amen. 

THIRTEENTH STATION 
The Body of Jesus Is Placed in the Arms of His Mother 

O all ye that pass by the way, stop, and consider if there be 
any sorrow like to my sorrow. Mine eyes have failed with weep- 
ing; my whole being is troubled, and my strength is poured out 
upon the earth, as I behold the cruel death of my Son, for the en- 
emy hath prevailed against Him. Call me not Noemi (that is, 
beautiful), but call me Mara (that is, bitter), for the Almighty 
hath quite filled me with bitterness.“ 

V. The tears are on her cheeks. 

R. And there is none to comfort her.® 





Collect, feast of the Five Wounds. 

John xix, 26-27, and 30 and Luke xxiii, 46 (fifth responsory of Tene- 
brae of Good Friday). 

®Versicle of Good Friday (Phil. ii, 8). 

“Postcommunion, votive Mass of the Passion of Our Lord. 

“7 amentations of Jer. i, 12, ii, 11, i, 16, Ruth i, 20. 

“7 amentations of Jer. i, 2. 
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Let Us Pray 


O God, at whose passion, as Simeon had foretold, a sword of 
sorrow pierced the sweet soul of Mary, the glorious Virgin Moth- 
er: grant that we, who reverently recall her anguish and suffering, 
may obtain the blessed fruits of Thy redemption. Who livest and 
reignest for ever and ever.“ R. Amen. 


FOURTEENTH STATION 
Jesus Is Laid in the Tomb 


And Joseph, having taken down the body of Jesus, wrapped 
it in a clean linen cloth, and laid it in his own new tomb which 
he had hewn out in a rock. And he rolled a great stone to the door 
of the tomb.“ 

V. Thou wilt not leave My soul in hell. 

R. Nor wilt Thou give Thy holy One to see corruption.“ 


Let Us Pray 


O God, who hast left us a record of Thy passion in the 
holy shroud, wherein Joseph wrapped Thy sacred body when 
taken down from the cross: mercifully grant that through Thy 
death and burial we may be brought to the glory of Thy resurrec- 
tion. Who livest and reignest for ever and ever.“ R. Amen. 


CONCLUDING PRAYER 


Let Us Pray 


O God, who in order to drive far from us the power of the 
enemy didst will that Thy Son should suffer for us on the cross: 
grant, we beseech Thee, that we who rejoice in honoring that same 
holy cross, may likewise rejoice in Thy loving care and obtain 
the grace of resurrection. Through the same Christ our Lord.” R. 
Amen. 


“Collect feast of the Seven Sorrows of the B. V. M. 
“Matt. xxvii, 59-60. 

“Ps, xv, 10. 

“Collect, feast of the Holy Shroud. 


“Second collect, Wednesday of Holy Week, and collect of the votive Mass 
of the Holy Cross. 
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A CARDINAL SPEAKS 


T IS undoubtedly a source of great rejoicing and 
gratitude among all apostles and lovers of the 
Church’s liturgy to know that an American cardinal 
has taken up the cause of the liturgical movement 
most wholeheartedly. We are referring to His Emi- 

nence Cardinal Jean Marie Rodrigue Villeneuve, archbishop of 

Quebec since December 28, 1931, and cardinal since March 13, 
1933. In the past year an official “‘Constitution of the Diocesan 

Committee of Liturgical Action’’ was issued from the chancery of 

the archdiocese. Parallel with the promulgation of this constitu- 

tion, there appeared a series of informal conferences by His Em- 
inence under the title Entretiens Liturgiques, published at Quebec 
by ‘‘Les Editions de L’ Action Catholique.”’ 


The promulgation of an archdiocesan program of liturgical 
action is so important a step in the official promotion of the liturgi- 
cal apostolate in America that the editors of ORATE FRATRES have 
decided to reprint the text of the Constitution in English in an 
early issue in ““The Apostolate.’’ The constitution calls into being 
a “Committee of Diocesan Liturgical Action’’ and three special 
commissions, the “Commission of Liturgical Ceremonies,’’ the 
“Commission of Sacred Chant and Religious Music,’’ and the 
“Commission of Sacred Arts.” 


The purpose of the Committee of Diocesan Liturgical Action 
is: To approve, inaugurate, promote and direct all the kinds of 
activities tending towards a more exact knowledge and better 
practice of the liturgy and of whatever things pertain to it. Above 
all, the committee is to draw up or approve programs of liturgical 
action both for the entire archdiocese as well as for particular lo- 
calities; to promote the formation of local liturgical committees, 
above all in the seminaries, religious communities and educational 
institutions; to sponsor weeks, days, or conferences on the liturgy, 
religious music and sacred art; to organize and maintain a liturgi- 
cal bureau or clearing-house. Four regular meetings at set dates 
are ordered, and the minutes of these must in each case be presented 
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to the Ordinary. They will have the force of law only after his 
approval. 

The three special commissions serve as informative and ex- 
ecutive organs of the above committee. Thus, e. g., the Commis- 
sion of Sacred Chant and Religious Music has the function of sur- 
veillance and of encouragement. It must see in particular to es- 
tablishing the best means for the formation of sacred choirs and 
scholas among the children in the parishes, for the universal spread 
of the chant among the faithful, and for the preparation of com- 
petent liturgical choir leaders and organists. 

To leave nothing undone, the official text of the constitution 
is followed by a detailed appointment by name of the members 
of the committee and of the three commissions. A first appendix 
then gives the complete texts of the canons of the code of canon 
law cited in the preceding pages, while a second sets down the 
number of meetings per year and the exact dates of these for both 
the committees and the commissions. 


There are only a few passing phrases in the official text of 
the constitution to indicate the spirit that is behind its promulga- 
tion. But for that very reason the Entretiens Liturgiques of His 
Eminence were published, which had been originally delivered in 
the preceding year at the pastoral retreats of the archdiocese of 
Quebec. These addresses treat successively of the importance of the 
liturgy, the essential elements of the liturgical sense, the charac- 
teristics of liturgical functions, authors and texts to be followed 
in the diocese, defects and abuses in regard to liturgical observance 
and music in the churches, and the duty of pastors in this regard. 
A final address outlines the general scope of the organization that 
has been inaugurated by the official constitution. In this and fol- 
lowing articles we shall paraphrase and compress the thoughts of 
the Entretiens, except where the Cardinal is quoted directly and 
where, in one or two instances, the comment is obviously our own. 

“Some persons confuse the liturgy with the rubrics,’’ is the 
opening sentence of the Entretiens. His Eminence did not have to 
share the hesitation of the translator, for the French plusieurs 
means either several or many. We know, indeed, that there are very 
many such persons in the world, and by reading between the lines 
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we also know that His Eminence thought there were many such 
in his archdiocesan jurisdiction. Nevertheless we prefer to translate 
by some, and can imagine His Eminence smiling at the term and 
in his charity and good humor approving the understatement. For 
while there is no mincing of words in the Entretiens there is withal 
the abundant charity of the true pastor of Christ as well as the 
saving humor of the joyful disciple. 


“Some confuse the liturgy with the rubrics. Nevertheless, the 
latter are only rules of detail in regard to the former, and they 
lose all their importance if they are not permeated by the liturgical 
sense itself, which is their soul and gives them all their value. It 
matters little enough for the glory of God whether one turns to 
the right or to the left in a particular ceremony, at least if one 
does not relate the one or the other of these movements to a larger 
principle of doctrine or of discipline’ (p. 7). It is due to the con- 
fusion of the liturgy with the rubrics that some persons have so 
little regard for the liturgy and that others bestow such a minute 
and Jansenistic care upon the rubrics. On the other hand, forget- 
fulness of the fact that the rubrics are impregnated with the liturgy 
causes some to follow their own sweet will in the performance of 
the sacred rites, to the scandal of the faithful and to the detriment 
of the dignity of divine worship. 


“The liturgy is first of all worship of God, and then by par- 
ticipation also veneration of the saints’’ (p. 11). However, we 
need not reflect long to realize that this essential aspect of the 
liturgy is sometimes neglected and almost generally relegated to 
second place, if not indeed left aside altogether. Undoubtedly we 
should take human weaknesses into consideration, and acknow- 
ledge that in practice it is not always easy to avoid omissions and 
changes occasioned by one’s general environment, accidental cir- 
cumstances, or the forgetfulness of the ignorant. But it is impera- 
tive that we do not elevate these weaknesses into principles! 


“Secondly, the liturgy, being the worship of God, must be 
an interior worship. “These people honor me with their lips, but 
their hearts are far from me,’ Jehovah complained in speaking of 
the Jews. Alas! If there is anything in the liturgy that is only 
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external, it becomes false and in consequence unworthy of the di- 
vine worship, anti-liturgical’”’ (p. 12). 

Yet, the liturgy is more than merely interior worship. For 
it is not formally internal religion. “‘It is, thirdly, the external 
exercise of divine worship. It must therefore also express its true 
devotion by means of external, sensible forms. Two characteristics 
mark true devotion: detachment from earthly things and attach- 
ment to God. Hence, if the ceremonies of worship are attached to 
this world, they are a false liturgy. The same is true if instead of 
developing love of God they foster love of self’ (p. 13). This is 
seen well in the Gregorian chant, quite the contrary of riotous or 
carnal music. For that reason there is always a touch of the austere 
and of the immaterialized in the liturgy—in church architecture, 
for example, in contrast with some of our tortured altars, sur- 
charged with flowers, lights and electric bulbs. 


“In the fourth place, the liturgy enacts a public worship, the 
worship of the city of God, of the Church. It is therefore essen- 
tially subject to the laws of the Church. Behold an elementary 
principle that is frequently forgotten, that is even discussed with 
audacity!’’ Mention is made in such discussions of the customs, 
caprices, the reactions of the people upon their devotion, of con- 
venience, or of profit. And all this “in order to legalize now this 
way of doing things and now that, although there can be only 
one formal rule here which counts: the will of the Church” (p. 
14). 

At times persons question with some levity the practical 
sense of the liturgists and speak of the remoteness or the inex- 
perience of the Congregation of Rites, whose members are said to 
be out of touch with facts. In a word, such persons substitute their 
own private minds—individualistic and protestant—for the Cath- 
olic mind, which is formed and regulated by the authority of the 
Church. What really matters here, as in all obedience, is less 
whether those who command are right than whether they possess 
authority. If in any such matter the Holy See has really exercised 
its power, or if the Ordinary has really made a pronouncement 
within the limits of his jurisdiction, there is no further discussion 
possible, the liturgy imposes itself on all as commanded. The mat- 
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ter is then no longer a question of personal devotion but of public 
worship ordered and regulated by the Catholic wisdom and the 
inspiration of the Church. 


Ah! If these principles had always been kept in mind, how 
long ago would not many ceremonies and many customs that 
were expressly forbidden at various times by pontifical decrees 
have been suppressed, whereas they are now still maintained under 
all sorts of pretexts! 

VIRGIL MICHEL, O.S.B. 


St. John’s Abbey 


RES 


Let us be conscious in joy and gratitude that we 
are indeed experiencing a revival and recovery in all three 
respects, in dogma and in liturgy and in social service. 
In all three the evidence is so plain that it need not be 
cited here in detail. But it is important to say that the 
three need to be correlated and brought to unity. For 
we are still in a stage where many who are rendering 
good service in one of these three ways are seemingly 
unaware of its interrelations with the other two. Dog- 
ma, which is fundamental, if it is to be more than 
theory must be lived out in social worship and in social 
charity and justice. Liturgy, if not understood in the 
light of dogma and if not fruitful in good works, re- 
mains mere outward ritual and ceremony. Social service 
will not succeed beyond the limits of natural humani- 
tarianism unless tt is enlightened and empowered by the 
supernatural truths of faith and by the grace of the sa- 
cred mysteries of worship. We seek our salvation, indi- 
vidual and social, in Christ our Lord, who in dogma, 
liturgy, and social service is our Prophet, Priest, and 
King.—REV. WILLIAM BUSCH in the Wanderer. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
THE LITURGY IN THE VERNACULAR 


S WAS mentioned in the initial survey article of the 
present volume, the past ecclesiastical year was char- 
acterized among other things by increased discussion 
on the question of officially performing the liturgy 
in the vernacular. The question will only be, and 

can only be settled by Rome, and so the increased amount of dis- 

cussion is for the present merely a welcome sign of the growing 
interest among Catholics in the liturgical movement and its aim 
of popular participation. 

A brief summary of the case against the use of the vernacular 
was given in the September Month of the past year by one who 
expressed his position as follows: ““The disadvantages of the 
liturgy in the vernacular are many and serious and seem to me 
far to outweigh the advantages.’’ The present writer happens to 
hold the contrary view in a general way, and is discussing the 
question from that angle. Without wishing to answer the above 
article directly, he is using some of its statements as points of de- 
parture for his discussion because it presents its case quite forcefully. 

First of all, we may well make a distinction between the 
phrases, ‘‘the liturgy in the vernacular,” and ‘‘the vernacular in 
the liturgy,’’ since the former phrase means going the whole way 
and ignores or denies the concomitant preservation of the liturgy 
in its present language. We mean in the Latin here, since we are 
professedly speaking of the Roman rite, which we believe is des- 
tined to gain ever greater prominence by its spread into new mis- 
sionary fields. The phrase ‘‘the vernacular in the liturgy’’ permits 
of many degrees in practical interpretation, such as the use of the 
vernacular in all instructional and exhortatory parts with reten- 
tion of the Latin in the essential formulas, in the Canon of the 
Mass, and the like, as well as the retention and use of Latin in 
the Roman rite in specified instances, alongside of the use, partial 
or entire, of the vernacular in other instances. Thus, while we 
should be happy to see the Church go as far as she deems fit in 
introducing the vernacular into her liturgy, our personal opinion 
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is that the complete use of the Latin should always be retained, 
say in seminaries or colleges, solemn parish celebrations, conventual 
Masses in all convents, and on many other occasions. We are mere- 
ly suggesting what comes to mind in this regard without having 
given much thought to detail or specific instances. We cannot 
imagine that anyone would advocate the use of the vernacular 
to the extent of wishing to drop the Latin altogether, and we are 
moreover in favor of teaching simple liturgical Latin courses even 
in our grade schools. Hence any argument against the use of the 
vernacular in the Roman rite based on dropping the Latin lan- 
guage altogether is for us beside the point at issue and to be re- 
jected without further ado. 

If there is great difficulty in translating the Latin liturgical 
text into many native languages of our numerous missions, and 
there undoubtedly is, this would seem only to call for much cau- 
tion and watchful waiting, rather than for the conclusion that “‘it 
can’t be done.’’ The argument based on the original difficulty of 
finding Greek and Latin terms for the concepts of Christianity is 
not a strong one, since those languages overcame the difficulty. 
Far from that being a reason why we must stay exclusively with 
those languages now, it would indicate some possibility of over- 
coming the difficulty with other languages. Under all circum- 
stances, the concepts have to be explained to natives, and once 
they are grasped il is as easy to use a word transliterated from the 
Latin, or a Latinism, in the native tongue, as it is to remain en- 
tirely with the original Latin, as Father Martindale pointed out 
in some of his notable contributions to the discussion with which 
the writer is in hearty agreement. 


By all means we would agree with the planting of the faith 
in mission countries through the use of the Latin liturgy, at least 
in general. But must we therefore always remain only with the 
Latin? An excerpt from a missionary’s letter is so pertinent in this 
regard that we cannot refrain from quoting it here: “‘Here, when 
an infant becomes sick or is bitten by a mad dog, he is carried to 
the fakir. He places his hands on the child, promenades around 
him, breathes on him, touches him with saliva, rubs a little oil on 
him all the while muttering incomprehensible words in a mysteri- 
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ous language. Then when we, the missionaries, arrive, we con- 
demn all that and invite the parents to bring their children for 
baptism. In our turn we murmur impenetrable words, breathe on 
the infant, give him a little salt, saliva and oil, pour a little water 
on him, cover him with a white cloth and light a candle. And the 
people say, ‘It is the same thing that the fakir did; we understand 
this no better than the fakir’s ceremony’.’’ (Quoted in The Cath- 
olic Digest, August, 1937, p. 12, in article ‘““Living Language for 
the Liturgy’”’ digested from La Cité Chrétienne). 

Even if immense difficulties stand in the way of the imme- 
diate translation of the Latin into native missionary language, the 
same certainly does not hold true of German, French, and English, 
e. g., in which languages some of our profoundest theological 
works are written or translated. To the writer there seems very 
little force in the argument drawn from the fact of the vast travel 
in our day against the use of these languages in the Roman rite. 
Long before the liturgical movement had spread the knowledge of 
liturgical Latin more widely and had brought back the idea of 
active participation in the Mass, the beauty of a unified rite uni- 
versally recognizable was frequently mentioned. The force of the 
argument does not rest upon unity of language, but unity of rite. 
The German attending Mass in France and knowing nothing of 
the French language (very improbable) would still feel at home 
at a Mass said in French in the Roman rite, just as he does when 
the language is Latin even though he may not understand or hear 
a word of it. No one is advocating diversity of rite in this ques- 
tion; we are through once for all with Gallicanism and Josephin- 
ism and their kind. 


To find the golden mean is indeed difficult, especially a bal- 
ance between fixity and fluidity; but that is no reason for staying 
at absolute fixity. Nor is the argument of resulting confusion 
drawn from Protestant experience valid, since the Protestants lack 
precisely what we have in the matter, a final authoritative voice. 


V. M. 
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+ INSTAURARE:OMNIA:IN: CHRISTO + 


WITH OUR For some time past we have been vaguely plan- 

READERS ning to write (or solicit) a series of articles on the 

collects of the Sunday Masses. Our intention was 

to secure an adequate translation, as well as a brief commentary 

which would tie up with the spirit of the respective Sunday liturgy. 

The series would thus have served as “‘seasonal’’ articles, from a 
new angle. 

But we have just discovered that Father Martindale's latest 
book, The Prayers of the Missal (Sheed &% Ward. 1937. Pp. 92. 
$1.00), fulfills this precise scope. His translations, although not 
always elegant, render the meaning accurately and clearly, and 
with a good deal of vigor. Above all, they are prayable. Whoever 
has tried his hand at putting into English the ‘‘terseness, balance, 
and music’ of these magnificent creations of the Latin liturgy 
will be able to appreciate the success of Father Martindale’s efforts. 
We hope he wili continue with the remaining collects, and also 
with the secrets and postcommunions, although it is most likely 
too sanguinary of us to suggest that editors of English missals 
adopt this present as the standard translation until a better one 
appears. If the faithful are urged to pray the Mass, and are unac- 
quainted with the Latin, they really have a right to expect some- 
thing better than the tortuous transverbalizations which still 
abound. (Why is the thought of adopting what we can of Cran- 
mer’s classic translation of the collects, in the Book of Common 
Prayer, so objectionable? Is orthodoxy of the translator requisite 
for orthodoxy of translation? Strangely enough, the admittedly 
best German version of the Sunday collects is also by a non- 
Catholic, a Lutheran pastor: Paul Schorlemmer, Die Kollekten- 
gebete) . 


The commentary to the translations is typically Martin- 
dalian: it is eminently practical, to the point, stimulating to ac- 
tion, yet the author’s concern with the concrete never leads him 
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to lose proper perspective. And the spirit of his optimism which 
pervades all is of the authentic Christian variety. 
In a word, the book is a good step forward in the move- 
ment to bring the liturgy to the people. 
* 


An example will illustrate. We chose the collect for the first 
Sunday of Lent, since the author's comments can then at the 
same time partly substitute for our usual editorial on the liturgical 
season. 

Collect: “‘O God, who dost purify Thy Church by the an- 
nual observance of Lent, grant to Thy family that what it strives 
to obtain from Thee by abstinence, it may follow through by 
good works. Through . . . 

Commentary: ‘‘1. Another embarrassing Collect. We say 
that God proposes to ‘purify His Church’ by a special method, 
and that He does so . 

“2. God’s iamily’ strives, leans heavily upon, concentrates 
on, the obtaining something from God—in this case, precisely, 
purification. And she does so, we assert, through abstinence. From 
what am I abstaining during Lent? Let me press this point. If I 
cannot fast from food, from what am I fasting? What am I strug- 
gling to do without, so that in my person, at least, the Church 
may be purified? And since Lent is a communal act, my purifica- 
tion goes far beyond myself, and affects the whole Church. 

“3. But merely to be purified is but a beginning. I have to 
‘implement’ my purified condition by doing something active: 
positive, not negative. I have to ‘exsequi’ it—to follow it ‘up and 
out’—to get right through to the maximum. Read the epistle, if 
you want to know what at /east that maximum presupposes.” 

ok 


It is rather startling to ‘realize that our individual Lenten 
observance is supposed to contribute to the purification of the 
entire Church. Yet it is a wholesome and necessary thought. Es- 
pecially helpful is it in the case of those who keep the fast. Some- 
how or other, it seems that the more our stomachs contract, the 
stronger the tendency to be “‘crabby,”’ to become introversive. Holy 
Mother the Church is a wise psychologist in insisting at the very 
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beginning of Lent that we widen our vision, that we see beyond 
our own little crabbed selves to the interests of the entire body of 
which we are such weak members. “Alter alterius onera portate— 
we must bear one another's burden, for thus only do we fulfil the 
law of God.” 


Next month, the fourth and final article of the series on the 
way of the cross will treat of the relation of this devotion to 
liturgical living. ‘1 he pamphlet containing the text printed in this 
issue, together with the music and words of Stabat Mater, is now 
published—in time, therefore, for its use during Lent. The price 
per single copy is five cents; for 12 to 300 copies, 20 per cent dis- 
count; for more than 300, 25 per cent. We might add that in the 
several instances ia which it has already been used, it called forth 
numerous expressions of approval on the part of the congregation. 


oO 





THE MASS AND CATHOLIC YOUTH 


(In one of our next issues there will be an article by Mr. 
Stanley James describing how the Mass is being made the living 
source of the dynamic Catholic Action exercised by the Jocists. 
Surely one of the most heartening signs of our times ts the enthust- 
asm with which these tens of thousands of Catholic laboring 
youths of Belgium and France in particular welcome the full im- 
plications of their common membership in Christ, and the effec- 
tive manner in which they translate this enthusiasm into their 
daily work and worship. 


A similar attempt to make radical and full application of 
the Church’s liturgy, especially of the Mass, to the everyday life of 
Catholic youth is being made in America by Cisca, the student 
organization of Catholic Action of the Chicago archdiocese. With 
kind permission we here reproduce extracts from mimeographed 
outlines of recent meetings of the group. We believe that similar 
methods of translating the Mass into terms of daily living can be 
very profitably used in other circumstances and with other audi- 
ences as well,—ED.) 
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I. Introduction. 

Would transcontinental airlines hire as a publicity agent a 
man who never rode anything faster than a horse and buggy? 

Wouldn't they rather select a “nut” on air travel who raves 
over “incomparable view,” “‘speed and convenience,’’ one who 
“‘lives in the cockpit and is thrilled by every flight’? 

We are publicity agents for Christ’s kingdom. We can’t sell 
it unless we live it, love it, value it, and are even thrilled by its 
overwhelming vastness and beauty. 

Discussion: What do you mean by the kingdom of Christ? 
Who rules it? How? (Cf. Parsch, Liturgy of the Mass, p. 274.) 


II. Where Are We in This Kingdom? 

As our chairman said, we are super-salesmen. We can’t be 
without enthusiasm for our “‘line.’’ Let’s start the practical prob- 
lem. You want to get another boy or girl to go to Mass with you 
on a weekday. You must sell yourself first. How? Any discussion? 

How about this argument? Take family life at home: 

a) What are your duties as a member? (Help take care of the 
house, look out for younger children, contribute to general up- 
keep?) 

b) As members of the mystical body we belong to God's 
family. We must contribute to up-keep. What does the mystical 
body need for living? 

c) How do we determine elements for divine life? (Sacra- 
ments, prayer, personal sacrifice; most of all, the Mass. Why?) 

d) What if we be indifferent to this great means of distrib- 
uting divine life? Aren’t we social parasites? 


III. Where Catholic Action Gets Its Power. 

We need two things in order to live: light and food. We get 
both at Mass if we attend fully and intelligently. (Cf. Parsch, 
Liturgy of the Mass, p. 258.) 

In each Mass Christ says: ‘“Take ye and eat.’’ He can’t mean 
just the priest. The sacrificial meal belongs to the sacrifice, and 
Mass without holy Communion is like a diamond ring without 
the diamond. (Cf. Parsch, op. cit., p. 259; Martindale, Christian- 
ity Is Christ, pp. 217-18, 223-24.) 
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Discussion: Why don’t we go to holy Communion on Sun- 
days? On weekdays? How overcome obstacles? Do we really be- 
lieve that holy Communion is more important than meals? Do 
we miss our meals? 

IV. Must We Be Saints to Do the Work of Catholic Action? 

Can I honestly strive to win my fellow man to Christ when 
I don’t strive to win myself? Can I hold up a light out of my 
darkness? (Cf. Semaine d’ Etudes Internationale, pp. 176-77.) 

What is meant by saints with a small ‘‘s’’? (Cf. Hard-headed 
Holiness. ) 

We call ourselves saints in the Canon of the Mass right after 
the Consecration: ““Plebs tua sancta.’’ What does that means? 


Objection: But being good is a lonesome job. The bond of 
union of those who hear Mass is not their commn physical pres- 
ence in Church but their cmmon baptism by which they are mem- 
bers of the mystical body. My duty is to be a satisfactory member 
of the mystical pody. A big job. The world attracts; my flesh is 
traitorous; the devil seduces. I am painfully conscious of isola- 
tion, while “‘sinners go their joyous way in throngs, I climb the 
heights alone.” 

No, not alone, but as a member of the conquering Christ! A 
responsibility? Yes, but a high honor. My least good brave act 
adds to the beauty and strength of the mystical Christ. I am one in 
the communion of saints! (Cf. Plus, Radiating Christ, p. 63.) 


V. “The Imperfect Sacrifice.” 

Why “‘imperfect’’? We have all been always taught that 
Christ’s sacrifice was perfect and sufficient to redeem each soul ever 
created. And yet our Holy Fathef in his encyclical on the establish- 
ing of the feast of the Sacred Heart tells us: ““The body that was 
broken and the blood that was shed for us. . . may be deprived of 
something of their requisite sanctity if our own self-oblation does 
not support them.”’ (Cf. ““The New Liturgy’’ by Gerald Ellard, 
S.J., in the Catholic Mind, Feb. 22, 1937, pp. 71-2.) Main 
points stressed are: 

a) Basic idea of sacrifice: the service of God by the gift 
which stands for me—myself to God in form of bread and wine. 
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b) But, can I “offer my gift’ if my ‘brother has some- 
thing against me’’? 

c) So, my offering today: resolution to practice patience and 
charity towards all. 

d) Thus, at the Offertory, I present my penny’s worth of 
bread and wine. 

e) By these offerings, I express willingness to practice self- 
control and to extend the hand of fellowship to those whom I can 
help. 

f) In so giving bread and wine, standing for all of us, all 
are caught up with Christ’s great Gift and become one with His 
body and blood. One body! But are we really? If not, why not? 
That is Mass as it should be; the theory. Now let us look at the 
reality. 

Discussion: Are we—you and I—helping to make Christ’s 
sacrifice less perfect? How? Here’s another question: Do I mean to 
give myself wholly and entirely when I offer bread and wine? No 
“little reservations’? No longing to “‘pay back’’ someone who 
has hurt me? 

Father Ellard says: ‘“The Holy Father is teaching us a new 
way of thinking about the Church and our functions therein; 
and until we possess that way of thinking, we lack a prerequisite 
to Catholic Action as he understands it.’ 

Is the Holy Father’s teaching about the Church and our place 
and function in it new to you? In what way? Has Mass been 
merely an exterior act of religion, and not a part of your daily life 
outside the Church as well as in it? Did you assist at Mass pas- 
sively? What suggestions as to how to cultivate this way of think- 
ing, which is a “‘prerequisite to Catholic Action’’? 

Activities of the month: 1) Read and ratify your Mass 
petitions. 2) Make a sacrificial offering of some definite charitable 
act, accomplished expressly as your part of the bread and wine. 


VI. Actor, Apprentices at Work. 


At the sacrifice of the Mass—we’'ve all made our offering to 
God, we await the tremendous moment of change—Christ will 
come down and make our poor gifts, our poor selves, one with 
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His body and blood by the consecration of the Mass. As we wait, 
we tell God about those for whom we offer Mass. For whom? 
Parents, brothers and sisters, special friends? Yes, all of these, but 
these are not all. We pray ‘“‘for all here present (the whole parish) 
for them do we offer . . . this Sacrifice, for them and theirs (we 
even take all their friends and relatives to heart) for redemption of 
their souls’’ (Canon). Here’s a real apostolate of prayer which we 
practice during every Mass! How better could we fulfil our obliga- 
tion as members of Christ, who is one with every soul in our par- 
ish, who offers Himself together with all His members in every 
parish Mass? 

Have you ever thought of it this way: that every Mass is a 
drama in which you have a part? That during Mass one must do 
more than just look on? That you have something to accomplish? 
A part to act out in very deed? At Mass you're not a spectator, 
but an actor with a definite role, without whom the show will be, 
if not a “‘flop,”’ at least a little lame? 

Discussion: 1) Do you know your part? What ts your part? 
Suppose you chance to see a boy or girl who snubbed you recently? 
Or you chance to see a “‘chiseler’’ at whom you are “‘peeved’’? 
Suppose you are a reckless driver? Suppose you are a stenographer 
working for $10 a week, or an owner of a flat for rent? 

2) Do you ever need ‘“‘prompting’’? Have you a duty to 
prompt others? 

3) A good actor practices his part off the stage. Do you? 
How? 

4) Mass is a “‘co-op’’ production, where you furnish your 
own properties. What are they? 

Ciscans, determined to live the Mass, must radiate Christ 
everywhere: at home, on the athletic field, in the classroom, on the 
dance floor. The ideal Ciscan is not the quickest in repartee, or the 
most argumentative, or the most irresponsible propagandist. The 
ideal Ciscan is a steady, well-balanced student, who by his personal 
attitude everywhere exerts a permanent influence on his environ- 
ment—one not content with a few extra practices of piety, but 
aiming at daily, steady progress in his complete personal life, in 
his special service to others. 
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LITURGICAL Our readers will be happy to know that the third 
BRIEFS English edition of Dr. Parsch’s excellent and com- 
prehensive treatise on the Mass (The Liturgy of 
the Mass, tr. by Rev. Frederic C. Eckhoff) is now ready for the 
market. The publishers, B. Herder Book Co., announce a reduction 
of the price from the original $3.50 to $2.50. We congratulate 
them on this step, which is undertaken in the midst of a ‘business 
recession”’ that has been marked also by something like a twenty 
per cent rise in printing prices. The new edition and the new price 
should make this invaluable treatise on the Mass considerably 
more available to schools, libraries, study clubs, and to individuals 
among both the clergy and the laity. 


In the summary of activities of the Liturgical Press in our 
last issue of ORATE FRATRES, we omitted mention of the new 
edition of Why the Mass by Dom Louis Traufler and Dom Virgil 
Michel. This pamphlet is now in its fifth revised edition and quan- 
tity printing has enabled us to offer it at a straight price of five 
cents with discounts for quantity purchases. All active apostles of 
the liturgy are herewith exhorted to use the pamphlet for their 
propaganda purposes. They could urge its sale in church pamphlet 
racks, pass on copies to prospective ‘‘victims’’ of their propaganda, 
etc. It is a good pamphlet to use for spreading the first knowledge 
of the Mass and of the liturgical cause far and wide. 


The indefatigable Dr. Pius Parsch, popularizer of the liturgy 
in Austria, has just disclosed that his Sunday leaflet missal (Lebe 
mit der Kirche) reached a weekly edition of 40,000 as long ago as 
1931. Now he has had to extend that project, and incidentally 
his work, by satisfying the demands of his faithful old readers for 
newer and more far-reaching explanations of the Sundays and 
seasons. The result is an enlarged Lebe mit der Kirche, having all 
the character of a full-fledged periodical, while the regular Sunday 
Mass leaflet has been retained for beginners. The former aims to 
foster Catholic mysticism on the age-old basis of the liturgy and 
the Scriptures in all those who have mastered the a-b-c’s of litur- 
gical living. A noteworthy new feature is the appeal it makes to 
separated Christian bodies for reunion. In Dr. Parsch’s own words: 
“Because we want to concern Ourselves not so much with peri- 
pheral matters as with essentials, this periodical extends a friendly 
hand to our separated brethren. We would like to build a bridge 
in order to reach them and create an atmosphere of friendship. It 
is precisely in those two treasures of piety, the Bible and the 
liturgy, that we find the best points of approach.” 
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QUESTION AND ANSWER 


What official document can you show, beyond the words of 
the missal, to prove that it is the mind of the Church that the peo- 
ple are co-offerers of the Mass? Of course the basis of it will be the 
words of the missal, but what theologians and liturgists may be 
quoted as interpreting the mind of the Church thus?—M. E. 


1. We shall begin by satisfying directly the query of the 
correspondent in regard to a theologian, and a most prominent one. 


In his treatise on ‘““The Sacrifice of the Mass’ (pp. 589 to 
652 of volume one of De ecclesiae sacramentis, 1914 edition), 
Cardinal Biliot deals with this matter and introduces his exposi- 
tion as follows: “‘In order better to bring out the distinctive char- 
acter of this sacrifice insofar as it constitutes the Christian worship, 
we must compare it with the oblation of the cross’ (p. 597). The 
paragraph here following is an abridgment of his answer as devel- 
oped on the next two pages. We are always quoting directly: 


“The first difference is that on the cross Christ alone was the 
offerer. He offered Himself not as the head of the Church already 
formed, but rather for the purpose of acquiring a Church for Him- 
self .. . for the Son of Man did not come into the world to render 
a solitary adoration to the Father, but to constitute us men as per- 
fect adorers with Him in spirit and in truth, by means of a sacrifice 
whose oblation is performed by the mystical body united to its 
head. Hence the peculiar note and proper characteristic of the Mass 
is this: that it is offered by Christ, by the minister, by the whole 
faithful Church, although with a difference. By Christ as the prin- 
cipal and supreme priest. . . . By the minister as by a true priest 
but as subordinate and instrumental. Then by the whole fellow- 
ship of the faithful, as by the people through the priest according 
to the words of the canon: ‘Hanc igitur oblationem servitutis nos- 
trae sed et cunctae familtae tuae’. . . . Not all the members of the 
Church offer in the same way. For some offer only habitually—-- 
those who do not join actually with the offering, but by mere 
profession of Christianity communicate in the worship which is 
rendered to God all over the world according to the rite instituted 
by Christ. But others offer actually, either by providing for a 
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celebration, by ministering to the celebrant, or finally by assisting 
—and the more closely anyone joins in the offering, the better 
also his title to participation in the fruits of the sacrifice, other 
things being equal, as we shall declare below.” 

Then follows a second difference between cross and Mass, 
based on the oblation offered. 


2. It is interesting to note in reference to the question as put 
by our correspondent, that Cardinal Billot himself refers back to 
the liturgical text of the Mass. If our friend had meant by his 
wording to disparage the liturgy as a theological source (we feel 
sure he did not), we should have had to expand on that point. It 
may suffice here to quote from the Dictionnaire de théologte Ca- 
tholique: ‘‘In last analysis the theological sources can be reduced to 
Scripture and tradition. The liturgy is one of the ways in which 
this tradition expresses itself, we would say the principal way. 
Some have at times considered Bossuet’s opinion as exaggerated: 
“The principal instrument of the tradition of the Church is con- 
tained in her prayers. . . .’ But this phrase seems rigorously exact 
to us. The liturgy must come immediately after the Scriptures, and 
before the Fathers, for its testimony, whether considered from the 
standpoint of antiquity, of universality or of dignity, surpasses 
all the others’’ (article, ““Liturgie’’). 

3. Finally we may quote the words of the vicar of Christ 
himself, the official voice of the living tradition of the Church, who 
naturally takes his cue from the traditional and living source of the 
Scriptures: 

‘““.. but also that the ‘life of Jesus be made manifest in our 
bodies’ (2 Cor. iv, 10), and, having become partakers in His holy 
and eternal priesthood, we should offer up ‘gifts and sacrifices for 
sins’ (Hebr. v, 1). For not only are they partakers in the mysteries 
of this priesthood and in the duty of offering sacrifices and satis- 
faction to God who have been appointed by Jesus Christ the high 
priest as the ministers of such sacrifices, to offer God ‘a clean obla 
tion in every place from the rising of the sun even to the going 
down’ (Mal. i, 10), but also those Christians called, and rightly 
so, by the Prince of the Apostles ‘a chosen generation, a kingly 
priesthood’ (1 Pet. ii, 9), who are to offer ‘sacrifices for sin’ 
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(Hebr. v, 1) not only for themselves but for all mankind, and 
this in much the same way as every priest and ‘high priest taken 
from among men is ordained for men in the things that appertain 
to God’ (Hebr. v, 1).”’ (Miserentissimus redemptor. Quoted from 
the Ecclesiastical Review, Vol. 79 [1928], p. 65.) 

oe | 


Since this question is of such importance for the entire Cath- 
olic revival, we may be pardoned for adding a sort of appendix to 
the above. Strange as it may seem, in the whole theological question 
of the Mass we must make a distinction between theologians and 
theologians when looking for authoritative statements. Thus an 
eminent theological student of the “‘mystertum fidet,’’ Father de 
la Taille, S.J., has stated frankly that in regard to the theological 
explanations of the sacrifice of the Mass we shall have to ignore 
most of the work done in the past few centuries and take up anew 
the thread where it left off in the Council of Trent. This is exactly 
what contemporary theologians are doing in ever greater numbers, 
and for that reason they are stressing points that we do not find 
emphasized in all of the theology books that have been current 
texts in the past generations. 

As an instance of a contemporary theologian we shall quote 
a brief paragraph that came to hand in late spring. The paragraph 
is from an article on ‘‘Le Sacrifice’’ by the Rev. A. Lemonnyer, 
O.P., which appeared in the March 1937 issue of La Vie Spiritu- 
elle: 

“By the sacramental character of baptism, He [Christ] gives 
to all the faithful a part in it [His priesthood]. Thus they are 
able to play an active role in Christian worship and in the Mass 
itself. They are qualified to offer there, with the priest and in de- 
pendence on him, the bread and wine, to offer the Christ who will 
soon, after the consecration, be present under these species, and to 
offer themselves. The spiritual merit of their offering depends on 
their interior religion, but the cultual validity (cultuel—the value 
or validity as worship) of it derives from their baptismal charac- 
ter’’ (p. 241). 

This example from modern French theology reminds us of a 
German counterpart, a recent book by Dr. Engelbert Niebecker en- 
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titled Das allgemeine Priestertum der Glaeubigen (The General 
Priesthood of the Faithful). Two sections in particular deal with 
“The specific activity of the general priesthood: The active co- 
offering in holy Mass’’ under the two captions of ‘‘A. The general 
co-offering in all Masses’ and “‘B. The personally active co- 
offering in the individual Masses.’’ The first sentences of this part 
(p. 108) read: ‘“We can establish a general agreement of theolo- 
gians on the following statement: The holy sacrifice of the Mass 
is a sacrifice of the entire Church; it belongs to the Church and 
only to the Church. In every holy sacrifice the whole Church is 
offerer. De la Taille devotes the whole Elucidatio XXVI (De ec- 
clesia ut offerente, p. 327 ff.) to this question. Vonier formulates 
this doctrine with special clearness: “The eucharistic Sacrifice is 
not, like the sacrifice of the Cross, the sacrifice of the world as a 
whole. As a sacrament it belongs to the Church, to every member 
of the Church, because as sacrifice of the Church it is offered by the 
children of the Church’.”’ 

Dr. Niebecker in the course of further treatment mentions 
no less than twenty-two names in substantiation of his thesis, and 
he prefaces his development with the words (p. 114): ““The fact 
that those physically present and baptized really (vere, realiter) 
co-offer is so important for our question, that it might be permis- 
sible to review the arguments of de la Taille in brief and to supple- 
ment them by further considerations, although the matter ts hardly 
contested by anyone’”’ (italics ours). 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


LEAGUE OF THE DIVINE OFFICE 


To the Editor:—Though somewhat belatedly, I want to thank you for 
the publication of my appeal for old breviaries, and your supplement else- 
where in the same issue. Approved Workmen is sincerely grateful for all 
that you have done. The result has been eighty-eight scts of the breviary, 
all in excellent condition; a number of comparatively recent editions were 
received, while one dear priest sent us a brand new set, because he had 
another. The accompanying letters were most encouraging. We seem to 
have taken on a new life by the adoption of the official language of the 
Church. 
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It is a pleasure to renew my subscription to ORATE FraTREs. One of 
those things I take a pardonable pride in is that I have been a reader from 
the very first issue. 

Again thanking you, and with every good wish for the continuance 
of your great apostolate, I am, 

Yours very sincerely, 
EuGcENE P. McSwEENEY 

Astoria, Long Island, N. Y. 


To the Editor:—On the evening of Gaudete Sunday, we were privileged 
in having the Most Rev. John C. Cody, bishop of Victoria, preach a ser- 
mon on the liturgy of Advent to the Collegium Gregorianum. After- 
wards Compline was sung, with His Lordship officiating. This is the sec- 
ond time since he came to Victoria last April that Msgr. Cody has hon- 
ored the Collegium in this way. 

The British Columbia Catholic, official paper of the archdiocese of 
Vancouver, was enlarged and became the official news organ of the dio- 
cese of Victoria also from the first of the year. It now carries a regular 
weekly liturgical article or book review written by a member of the Col- 
legium Gregorianum. 

Sincerely in Christ, 
Vic MONTALDI 


Victoria, B. C. 


To the Editor:—May I again call the attention of the readers of ORATE 
FRATRES to a correspondence course in liturgical Latin compiled primarily 
for the League of the Divine Office? The course of 34 lessons seems to 
be supplying a real need among devout Catholics. From a small group of 
four, the number of those taking the course has now reached 150; and 
the lessons are being mailed to 70 different towns. 

Among those taking advantage of this unique opportunity are a 
priest, four seminarians, a dozen nuns, three high school Latin teachers, 
numerous choirmasters, a doctor, a lawyer, a Marist brother, and two 
Protestant ministers. All are delighted with it. The course is also being 
used in the novitiate by two communities of nuns. 

The aim of the course is to help Catholics to a fuller realization of 
the beauty of the liturgy, through a knowledge of the language in which 
it is written. No charge is made, but those who take the course are ex- 
pected to make a small donation to take care of the expenses. I shall be 
happy to send the first lessons to anyone interested. 

Sincerely yours, 
WitFram DiAMoNnD 

501 West 34th Street 

New York City 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


DISCIPLINARY DECREES OF THE GENERAL COUNCILS. Text, Trans- 
lation, and Commentary. By Rev. H. J. Schroeder, O.P. B. Herder Book 

Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1937. Pp. 669. Cloth, $6.00. 

Highly serviceable to any library is the Disciplinary Decrees of the 
General Councils, in which the author gives the English version of those 
measures of discipline enacted by the general councils up to and exclusive 
of the Council of Trent. The schematic arrangement includes a very short 
historical sketch of each council, a brief digest of the individual decrees, 
and the text of the decree itself followed by a commentary. The original 
Greek and Latin texts are given in the appendix. The volume recom- 
mends itself primarily as supplying a source for the matter in question, 
although it is regrettable that the value of the work suffers not infre- 
quently by reason of faulty translation. The jurist may find reason to 
disagree with the comparative importance which the author’s commen- 
tary places on the decrees of one council over against those of another. 
The historian will sincerely welcome the work as containing a wealth of 
material otherwise not readily available in English. The apologete can use 
it as an eloquent commentary to show forth the Church as the divine 
custodian of morals throughout the centuries, legislating against abuses 
whether they occurred amorg the hierarchy, clergy, civil governments or 
the laity. 

M. L. L. 


THE GREAT REDEEMER. A Course of Sermons on the Passion and Death of 

Christ. By Very Rev. Tihamer Toth. Translated by V. G. Agotai. Edited 

by Rev. Newton Thompson. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1937. 

Pp. 301. Cloth, $2.75. 

In this course of twenty-seven sermons the Very Rev. Tihamer Toth 
continues the high homiletic standard he set in The Great God and The 
Great Teacher. In general, the subjects treated are: incarnation, tragedy 
of man, redemption, necessity of living as sons of God, human suffering, 
and characters connected with the passion of Christ. It is not too much 
to say that the first hundred pages of this book would be appreciated by 
every congregation every two or three years. 

The author is en rapport with modern man. His forte is to meet and 
to remove the doubts and objections of present-day Catholics and Christ- 
ians—at best only ordinarily instructed—in regard to Christ’s ideals ana 
standards. The logical divisions of each sermon make for clear presenta- 
tion and ease in reading. The telling use of holy Scripture impresses. This 
course of sermons meets Bishop Dupanloup’s standards (The Ministry of 
Preaching) that the pastoral word be a living word, an instructive word, 
an apologetic word, a werd of exhortation. 

M. A. P. 
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THREE THEORIES OF SOCIETY. By Paul Hanly Furfey, Ph.D. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York, N. Y. 1937. Pp. xii-246. Cloth, $2.00. 

In his latest book, Three Theories of Society, Father Furfey analyzes 
the theories underlying the three types of society in the world. The whole 
analysis is strikingly based on epistemology. Throughout the author de- 
fends his thesis that the deeper the insight into reality upon which so- 
ciety is based, the better will that society be. The success-ideal of society 
fails so miserably simply because it is based on a very superficial view of 
reality, that of positivism, which can accent only evident facts and must 
ignore all reality that transcends sense experience. 

Noétic society is a more ideal type of society because it is based on 
a deeper insight into reality. The noésis, the perception of deeper truths 
by the intellect, is the highest human knowledge of reality, and a society 
founded on noésis will strive to attain socially the highest human goal. 
Yet history shows that this type of society always fails, like the first. The 
two conditions necessary for noésis to lead to a noétic society are not ful- 
filled in fact. First, an effective majority of citizens do not discover by 
noésis the certain and necessary fundamental principles of conduct, be- 
cause man is naturally lazy. Secondly, these principles are not carried into 
actual practice. Every purely human effort to rise from the animal level 
to something higher is accompanied by at least a partial sense of failure. 

Only a society founded on faith, a pistic society, can save man from 
himself, because by faith man has a much deeper insight into reality and 
receives the supernatural help which was promised to him in and through 
Christ. The common dominant purpose of the members of a pistic society 
is the attainment of the ultimate supernatural fellowship that is the mys- 
tical body of Christ. In treating of pistic society, Father Furfey has two 
chapters, one on the “Kingdom of God” and the other on the “Consum- 
mation,” which alone would make his book eminently worthwhile. For 
those who know the general mind of the author, it will be no surprise 
to see him identifying the aims of the liturgical movement with those 
of the pistic society, or to sce him describing an ideal picture of this pis- 
tic society, in terms of an intclligent participation in the holy sacrifice of 
the Mass. The thoughts expressed in this book are not always simple and 
easy to grasp, but the author has shown a remarkable ability to reduce 
them to simple, popular language. 

R. B. 


LA PRIERE DES EGLISES DE RITE BYZANTIN. By Rev. F. Mercenier 
and Canon Francois Paris. Prieuré d’Amay-sur-Meuse, Belgium. Vol. I: 
L’Office divin, la Liturgie, les Sacraments. 1937. Pp. xxxv-450. Paper, 
25 fr. 

One common lament of all who write about Catholics of Eastern 
rites in the United States is the indifference or lack of sympathy shown 
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them by many of the Latin clergy and laity. This is no doubt less truce 
of lovers of the liturgy, for love and knowledge of our own rite should 
predispose us to respect the equally venerable Eastern rites and those 
who belong to them. Only by sympathetic interest can we be expected 
to strengthen the external bonds of union already mystically joining 
these non-Roman Catholics to ourselves, which sympathy is best found- 
ed on knowledge. And in Russia and the Near East the dissident 
Churches will find their best safeguard against communism and other 
anti-Christian forces in reunion with the Vicar of Christ. For this we 
pray, and for their sake as well as ours we should know something 
about them. Dom Mercenier’s and Canon Paris’s work, to be completed 
in three volumes, will be an important contribution to a better under- 
standing—to use a hackneyed phrase in all sincerity—of the most im- 
portant Eastern rite. 


This first volume contains a French translation of the ordinary of 
the divine office (much more extensive than the Roman ordinarium di- 
vini officii), the Liturgies of St. John Chrysostom, St. Basil, and the 
Presanctified, and the order of administering the sacraments. There is a 
short but satisfactory introduction on the vestments, chant, books, etc., 
of the Byzantine rite, as weil as a preface by Cardinal Tisserant, secre- 
tary of the Congregation for the Eastern Church. Descriptions of the 
Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom are by now fairly common, of the 
other two Liturgies much less so; and this is the first book this review- 
er has seen conveying a satisfactory idea of the divine office, which, 
while fundamentally like ours, is vastly different in detail. The book is 
illustrated and is beautifully printed. Technical terms are given both in 
Greek and Slavonic, and there are separate indexes of French-Latin, 
Greek, and Slavonic terms; but there is no subject-index. Many neces- 
sary explanations are scattered through the book in unexpected places. 
It is a pity that no attempt has been made to translate the hymns of the 
office metrically, or at least to print them in verse form. However, these 
are minor disadvantages, and the book can be honestly recommended to 
anyone who can read “easy” French and would know something of this 
most widespread rite of Christendom after our own. 

V. Mort. 


WERDE LICHT! Liturgische Betrachtungen an den Sonn- und Wochentagen 
des Jahres. By Dom Benedict Baur, O.S.B. Herder, Freiburg im Breisgau. 
I. Teil: Advents- und Weihnachtszeit. 1937. Pp. xx-400. Cloth, RM. 
3.40. II. Teil: Fastenzeit und Osterfestkreis. 1937. Pp. xii-508. Cloth, 
$1.75. III. Teil: Osterfestkreis: die Nachpfingstzeit. 1937. Pp. xv-687. 
Cloth, $2.25. 


Three handy red volumes emblazoned with gold fairly cry out: 
“Let there be light!” They represent, perhaps, the latest step made in 
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the name of the liturgical movement. The author has gathered together 
and arranged therein an abundance of ascetico-liturgical material into 
three or four-page meditations for each day of the liturgical year, togeth- 
er with special introductions on the Masses of the Sundays. On days 
which have no Mass of their own the author falls back on the liturgy ot 
the preceding Sunday for his theme and text. The work is intended for 
the use of priests, for religious of both sexes, as well as for the laity. It 
ought to appeal to all who use the missal and feel the need for further, 
private meditating on current liturgical topics in harmony with the sea- 
son and day of the year. The generous addition of biblical texts broadens 
the scope of such meditation. 


Private meditation on current Mass texts needs no apology, for it 
will serve to foster the liturgical spirit both if it is preparatory to the 
celebration of the Mass and if it supplements assistance at the Sacrifice. 
In either case it will fixate in the heart and mind some saliant thought of 
the liturgy. Liturgy is life, divine life in sacramental garb. That divine 
life is rich and variant, free and unpremeditated in its workings in hu- 
man nature. Now it is hard to see how the triple division of each medita- 
tion flows from the liturgy and from the various subjects under treat- 
ment. It looks rather as if the liturgy were here in the service of a meth- 
od, when we would expect the method to be in the service of the liturgy. 
This inversion of order, and therefore of values, makes these meditations 
more or less a subjective exploiting of the treasures of the liturgy. Medi- 
tating is good, systematic meditating is better, systematic meditating on 
the liturgy is still better, but there is danger that method and form be- 
come ends in themselves and obscure the life-issue of direct contact with 
the liturgy. An elaborate apparatus of introspective meditating may do 
violence to the simplicity of an objective goal, which in this case is an 
organic thing, supernatural life. Unless we are warned of artificial divi- 
sions and methods, we may do violence to the spirit of the liturgy. But 
some people have a superstitious awe or reverence for categories and syl- 
logisms, forgetting that they are sometimes only artificial mental props 
and not always tools of advance. The pilgrim in St. Peter’s, with Baede- 
ker as his guide, will profit but little unless he lays his book aside and 
contemplates the reality itself. It is best to read one’s guide beforehand 
in order to be free to contemplate the grandeur, the order and beauty 
of that or any work of art. 


The three-volume work of Dr. Pius Parsch, Das Jahr des Heiles, 
remains the better meditation book from the strictly liturgical point of 
view, because it leaves greater freedom of method. Parsch succeeds in 
putting the old wine into new forms. For those, on the other hand, who 
prefer the methods which Bauer proposes, Werde Light is unsurpassed. 


P. R. B. 
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The following books were recently sent to the Liturgical Press. Their 
mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice later. 


BENEDICTINE MONKS OF ST. BENOIT-DU-LAC, Bolton Center, Can- 
ada: Rythmique Gregorienne. Pamphlet, n. p. g. 


BURNS OATES & WASHBOURNE, London, England: The People of God. 
By Abbot Dom Anscar Vonier, O.S.B. 1937. Pp. xviii-177. Cloth, 5s. 


CENTRAL BUREAU PRESS, St. Louis, Mo.: The Reformation of Institu- 
tions. By Rev. Joseph F. MacDonnell, S.J. 1937. Pamphlet, ten cents. 


EDITIONS SALVATOR, Mulhouse, Haut-Rhin, France: Le Guide dans I’ An- 
née Liturgique. By P. Pius Parsch. Translated into French by Abbé Marcel 
Gautier. 1936. Vol. I: Le cycle de Noel. Pp. 560. Paper, 24 fr. Vol. II: 
Le cycle Pascal (1re partie). Pp. 400. Paper, 22 fr. Vol. III: Le cycle 
Pascal (2e partie). Pp. 408. Paper, 22 fr. Vol. IV: Le temps aprés la 
Pentecéte (l1re partie). Pp. 508. Paper, 22 fr. Vol. V: Le temps aprés la 
Pentecéte (2e partie). Pp. 480. Paper, 22 fr. 


J. FISCHER & BRO., New York, N. Y.: Concentus Organi. Twenty Pieces for 
the Organ of the Church. Composed by Albert Lohmann. 1937. Pp. 52. 
Paper, $1.25. Mass. Dedicated to Fray Junipero Serra. Composed by 
Richard Key Biggs. For Mixed Voices. Paper, $.80. 


B. HERDER BOOK CO., St. Louis, Mo.: The Priesthood. By the Most Rev. 
Wilhelm Stockums. Translated by Rev. Joseph W. Grundner. 1938. Pp. 
242. Cloth, $1.75. Theodicy. By Rev. Paul J. Glenn. 1938. Pp. x-300. 
Cloth, $2.00. A Valiant Bishop Against a Ruthless King. The Life of 
St. John Fisher. By Paul McCann. 1938.. Pp. x-277. Cloth, $2.50. Die 
Liturgie als Quelle oestlicher Froemmigkeit. Ecclesia Orans Series, vol. 20. 
By Julius Tyciak. 1937. Pp. vii-148. Cloth, $1.10. Die Vaeterlesungen 
des Breviers. Part V. Ecclesia Orans Series, vol. 18. By the Benedictine 
Nuns of Eibingen. 1937. Pp. xvi-279. Cloth, $2.25. 


MOTHER CABRINI LEAGUE, Chicago, Ill.: Mother Frances Xavier Cabrini. 
by Rev. E. J. McCarthy. 1938. Pp. 40. Pamphlet, n. p. g. 


THE QUEEN’S WORK, St. Louis, Mo.: Are You Scrupulous? By Rev. Daniel 
A. Lord, S.J. Pamphlet, ten cents. IJ Don’t Like Lent. By Rev. Daniel A. 
Lord, S.J. Pamphlet, ten cents. Tell Me About Jesus. By John Sexton 
Kennedy. Pamphlet, five cents. 


RALPH FLETCHER SEYMOUR, Chicago, Ill.: Saint Peter. A compilation by 
Frances Crane Lillie and Ellen Gates Starr. 1937. Pp. 60. n. p. g. 
THE SOCIETY OF THE DIVINE SAVIOR, St. Nazianz, Wis.: Christ’s Lit- 
tle Ones. By Rev. Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S. 1937. Pp. x-241. Cloth, n. p. g. 
Eucharistic Whisperings. Vol. VII. By Rev. Winfrid Herbst, $.D.S. 1937. 
Pp. 133. Cloth, $.75. The Life of Father Francis Jordan. By P. Pancra- 

tius Pfeifer, S.D.S. 1936. Pp. 574. Cloth, $1.25. 


SEELSORGER VERLAG, Vienna, Austria: Liturgie und Seelsorge. Zur reli- 
gioesen Formung des Christen von Heute. Conferences given at the sixth 
Wiener Seelsorgertagung. Edited by Dr. Karl Rudolf. 1937. Pp. 140. 
Paper, S 3.00; RM. 1.75. 

TEKAKWITHA LEAGUE, New York, N. Y.: Kateri Tekakwitha. By Rev. 
John J. Wynne, S.J. Pamphlet, n. p. g. 

TYROLIA VERLAG, Innsbruck, Austria: Maennliche Froemmigkeit. By Dr. 
Franz Zimmermann. 1937. Pp. 160. Paper, S. 4.50; RM. 2.70. 
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